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Indians  Lived  In  Utah 
Valley  Settlements 
Nearly  1,000  Years  Ago 


Utah  County’s  first  ar¬ 
chaeological  excavation  of  an 
entire  Fremont  Indian  pit  house 
has  just  been  completed  by  a 
team  of  scientists  from  Brigham 
Young  University. 

Dr.  Dale  L.  Berge,  a 
professor  of  anthropology  and 
archaeology  who  supervised  the 
dig  located  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  northwest  of  Goshen,  said 
researchers  found  a  number  of 
evidences  that  the  '  Sevier 
Fremont  culture  was  fairly 
permanent  in  Utah  Valley  bet¬ 
ween  1,000  and  1,100  A.D. 

“It  appears  these  people 
collected  natural  foods  in  the 
area  rather  than  growing  crops,” 
Berge  stated.  “They  were  so 
much  a  part  of  nature  that  they 
knew  all  the  kinds  of  things  that 
were  edible.” 

“If  we  were  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances,  we  would 
probably  starve  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,”  he  added. 

The  mound  where  the  house 
is  located  is  on  land  belonging  to 
lav  Woodward  and  is  one  of 
several  mounds  in  the  area,  thus 
;ndicating  that  an  entire  village 
ince  existed  there. 

“We  would  like  to  excavate 
he  whole  village,  but  for  now,  we 
lave  our  work  cut  out  for  us  in 
xamining  artifacts  and  con- 
ucting  pollen  tests,”  Berge  said. 

“There  are  many  Fremont 
ites  throughout  the  valley,  but  as 
ar  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first 
ime  in  the  history  of  Utah  County 
hat  a  dwelling  of  this  type  has 
ioen  completely  unearthed,”  the 
orofessor  said. 

The  eight-week  dig,  financed 
bv  the  BYU  Archaeological  Field 
School,  has  enabled  scientists  to 
make  further  determinations  on 


how  pit  houses  were  constructed. 

Lane  Richens,  a  graduate 
student  in  archaeology  who 
served  as  crew  chief  on  the 
project,  said  the  house  is  rec¬ 
tangular,  measuring  41/?  by  5 
meters.  It  was  constructed  by 
digging  a  pit  about  three  feet 
deep,  lining  the  sides  with  a 
double  wall  of  clay  and  covering 
it  with  arched  poles  supporting  a 
roof  of  branches,  bark  and  clay. 

“An  entrance  tunnel  on  the 
oast  served  also  as  a  ventilating 
shaft.”  Richens  said.  “The  house 
was  built  to  be  warm  in  the 
winter  and  cool  in  the  summer.  It 
probably  housed  a  family  of  four 
to  six  people.” 

The  archaeologists  found  a 
metate.  arrowheads,  thousands 
of  potsherds  and  bones  of  fish, 
rabbits,  muscrats,  birds,  deer 
and  other  animals  in  and  around 
the  home. 

“Indications  are  that  the 
Indians  who  lived  here  were 
fairly  permanent  and  were  not 
lust  passing  through,”  Berge 
said.  “They  apparently  har¬ 
vested  fish  from  Utah  Lake  and  a 
stream  that  used  to  run  close  by, 
and  they  obtained  game,  wild 
seeds,  grasses,  pine  nuts  and 
other  foods  from  the  valleys  and 
mountains  in  the  vicinity.” 

The  site  is  being  preserved 
and  stabilized  for  future  study  so 
that  it  can  be  compared  with 
other  Fremont  dwellings  which 
have  been  uncovered  throughout 
the  West,  the  professor  said. 

Participants  in  the  project 
included  about  14  high  school 
students  and  14  university 
students  who  gained  firsthand 
experience  in  archaeological 
excavation,  Berge  noted. 


Lane  Richens,  left,  and  Dr.  Dale  L.  Berge,  BYU  archaeologist,  examine  (top  photo)  an  entrance 
tunnel  which  was  part  of  an  Indian  pit  house  unearthed  this  summer  near  Goshen,  Utah.  Burned 
remains  of  roof  poles  are  in  foreground  and  a  matate  is  at  right.  In  bottom  photo  they  examine  a 
grinding  stone.  (Photos  by  Paul  Richards,  BYU  Public  Communications) 


Specialty  Labs  Help  Students  With  Studies 


Do  you  have  problems,  with 
writing  assignments? 

When  a  teacher  asks  for 
footnotes  on  your  research  paper, 
do  you  know  what  to  do? 

If  assigned  a  “cause  and 
effect”  paper,  do  you  know  how 
to  organize  it? 

Can  you  read  your  physical 
science  book  and  understand  it? 

Can  you  keep  up  on  all  the 
reading  assignments  you  receive 
from  all  your  classes? 

Do  you  know  why  the  author 
wrote  the  articles  you  are 
reading? 

The  Writing  and  Reading 
Labs  located  at  3126  HBLL  in  the 
Learning  Services  Center,  are 
available  to  all  university 
students.  Each  lab  is  equipped 
with  the  resources  to  meet  any 
student’s  needs. 

Students  who  desire  help  in 
composing  their  writing 


assignments  may  come  to  the 
Writing  Lab  and  find  tutors  who 
are  prepared  to  help  with  any 
problem.  There  are  books  and 
handouts  available  to  help  the 
student  better  understand 
writing  assignments.  Personal 
instruction  is  available  to  all 
students  who  desire  to  study  and 
improve  their  English. 

The  Writing  Lab  hours  are  as 
follows:  Monday  and  Friday 
from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  from  8 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  and  Saturday 
from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  Reading  Lab  can  help 
you.  The  Reading  Lab  offers  help 
in  the  three  basic  areas  of  critical 
reading,  which  are  needed  to 
fully  understand  your  textbook 
assignments:  structural  and 
literal  comprehension,  logic,  and 
interpretation. 

Instruction  in  increasing 


reading  speed  is  alsc  available  to 
students  who  feel  they  will  never 
see  the  end  of  their  reading 
assignment.  Service  is  available 
at  the  following  hours:  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  from  8 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.;  Tuesday  from  8 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.  (except  during 
devotionals) ;  and  Saturday  from 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Extended  service  is  available 
through  Debbie  Smith.  Debbie  is 
a  returned  missionary  from  the 
Arizona  Holbrook  Mission  where 
she  served  among  the  Apaches, 
Zunis,  and  Navajos.  She  can  be 
found  in  Brimhall  110  at  the 
following  hours:  Monday  and 
Wednesday  from  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
and  from  2-4  p.m.;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  3-4, p.m.;  and 
Friday  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

She  is  also  available  in  the 
Reading  Lab  on  Saturdays  from 
10-1. 


Are  you  ever  frustrated  in 
class  because  you  can’t  follow  the 
professor’s  lectures? 

Do  you  take  notes  but  find 
that  when  you  read  them  later 
they  don’t  help? 

Do  you  know  what  strategies 
will  help  you  get  a  better  score  on 
a  multiple  choice  test? 

You  can  learn  to  improve 
your  listening,  note-taking,  and 
test  taking  skills-and  other  study 
skills-in  the  Study  Skills  Lab  at 
the  Learning  Services  Center, 
3126  HBLL.  You  are  invited  to 
come  by  anytime  during  the 
following  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.; 
and  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to  1 
p.m. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of 
the  free  services  available  to  you 
in  110  BRMH  or  3126  HBLL? 
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Chairman's  Column 


By  Dr.  Gon  Osborne 
Indian  Education 
Department  Chairmt 

Qi  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the 
American  Indian  Education 
Department,  I  want  to  welcome 
|  you  to  the  BYU  campus  this  fall. 
We  have  an  increased  number  of 
Indian  students  on  campus  this 
year  and  are  .  appy  that  you  nave 
elected  to  be  here. 

The  d  -nartment  has  many 
'  services  tb  are  available  to 
you,  and  wt  hope  that  you  will 
learn  about  them  and  use  them. 

In  room  160  BRMB,  our 
Personal  Services  area  offers 
career,  academic,  and  personal 
counseling  and  tutoring 
|  assistance.  Math  tutoring  is 
i  available  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in 


room  126  BRMB  and  English 
tutoring  in  room  110  BRMB. 
Please  feel  welcome  to  ask  these 
tutors  for  help. 

Dr.  Gowans,  in  room  172 
BRMB,  administers  the  Native 
American  Studies  program.  He 
can  help  you  in  selecting  classes 
or  fulfilling  quirement  for  the 
Native  American  Studies  minor. 

The  Financial  Aids  Office  is 
located  in  the  135  BRMB  area. 
They  offer  assistance  in  Tribal 
Scholarships,  Pell  Grants,  and 
University  Scholarships. 

The  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
is  open  to  all  Indian  Students. 
Their  office  is  in  161  BRMB. 

We  hone  you  will  let  us  help 
you  make  this  year  at  BYU  a 
pleasant  and  educationally' 
satisfying  experience. 


LDS  Church  Organizes 
Lamanite  Branches 


By  Marie  Morales 

The  BYU  Third  Stake  has 
recently  created  a  Lamanite 
Branch  for  BYU  single  students. 
The  Branch  presidency  says  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Branch 
was  giyen  under  the  direction  of 
the  Stlake  President  and  the 
Regional  Representative  of  the 
Church. 

Lynn  Steele,  the  Branch 
president,  explained  that  he  was 
never  given  any  specific 
explanation  for  the  creation  of 
the  Lamanite  Branch  from  Stake 
authorities.  “My  understanding 
is  that  it  was  in  response  to 
President  Kimball’s  concern  with 
the  rate  of  leadership 
development  among  BYU  Indian 
students.” 

Jay  Groves,  first  counselor  in 
the  Branch  presidency, 
commented  that  he  viewed  the 
branch  as  an  organization  of  the 
Church.  “If  members  of  the 
branch  are  committed  to  this 
organization  by  utilizing  their 
leadership  and  talents,  the 
Branch  will  be  successful.” 

Bro.  Groves  further  stated, 
“I  do  not  see  the  Lamanite 
Branch  as  a  remedial  type  of  an 
organization,  nor  as  a  step 
backwards.  We  can  be  just  as 
successful  learning  about  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  in  our 
Branch  as  we  would  in  a  Ward.” 

Both  Branch  authorities 
agreed  that  the  Branch  will 
provide  more  opportunities  for 
Indian  students  to  serve  in 
various  capacities  of  the  Branch. 
Since  the  new  independent 
Branch  will  be  small  in  number, 
members  will  have  numerous 
teaching  and  speaking  oppor¬ 
tunities  during  the  coming  year, 
year. 

Although  the  Lamanite 
Brancn  was  intended  for 
Lamanite  students  living  within 


Eagle’s  Eye  staff  for  fall  semester  includes,  left  to  right,  front  row,  Deanna  Maldonado,  Tami 
Lyons,  Doreen  Arviso,  Debbie  Etcitty;  back  row-Jackie  Etcitty,  Cheryl  Atine,  and  Herbert  Smith. 
Missing  is  Ralph  Crane. 

Staff  Begins  Fall  Production 


the  BYU  Third  Stake  boundary, 
President  Steele  has  indicated 
that  other  Lamanites  and  visitors 
are  most  welcome.  If  a  student 
living  outside  the  stake  boundary 
wishes  to  have  his/her 
membership  in  the  branch,  there 
may  be  a  possibility  to  make 
that  change. 

“The  Lamanite  Branch  will 
probably  be  a  permanent  fixture. 
We  want  to  keep  the  Branch 
small  so  students  will  have  every 
ample  opportunities  of  full 
participation.”  President  Steele 
further  commented,  “Perhaps 
this  Branch  is  a  forerunner  of 
other  branches  to  be  established 
in  other  BYU  Stakes.” 

Branch  meetings  begin  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  Sunday  mornings 
with  Preisthood  and  Relief 
Society  in  rooms  226  and  227 
TMCB.  At  10:10  a.m.  Sunday 
School  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
rooms  226  and  227  TMCB. 
Sacrament  meetings  begin  at 
11 : 20  a.m.  in  room  301  TMCB. 

The  Branch  Presidency 
consists  of  Lynn  Steele, 
president;  Jay  Groves,  first 
counselor;  and  Gardell  Johnson, 
second  counselor. 

President  Steele  is  married 
to  Carolyn  Senaca,  a  Senaca  from 
New  York.  Carolyn  is  presently  a 
third-year  law  student  at  BYU, 
the  Clark  Law  School.  The 
Steeles  have  three  children: 
Michalyn,  Anna  Rae  and  Jared. 
They  presently  reside  in  Orem. 

Brother  Groves  is  a  Ute 
Indian  originally  from  Arcada, 
Utah.  He  is  married  to  Jeanie 
Sekaquaptewa,  a  Hopi  from 
Arizona.  The  Groves  have  five 
children:  Tina,  Brian,  Jay,  Alan, 
and  Rachel.  The  Groves  reside  in 
Pleasant  Grove. 

Brother  Johnson  is  a  Pima 
from  Mesa,  Arizona.  He  is 
presently  working  full  time  in 
Provo. 


HAL  WILLIAMS 
Instructor 


MARIE  MORALES 
Co-Editor 


By  Marie  Morales 

The  BYU  Eagle’s  Eye 
publication  has  been  in  existence 
for  more  than  a  decade.  And 
each  semester,  interested 
students  dedicate  themselves  as 
reporters  and  editors  and  spend 
countless  hours  putting  out  the 
monthly  newspaper. 

For  this  fall  semester,  eight 
student  staff  members  are 
producing  the  newspaper.  These 
include  the  following:  Cheryl 
Atine  is  a  Navajo  and  a 
sophomore  majoring  in  justice 
administration  and  minoring  in 
political  science.  Cheryl  has 
been  ar  active  member  of  the 
Lamamt?  Generation  and  past 
member  of  the  Inter-tribal  choir. 
Currently  she  works  with  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feather’s  social 
office. 

Doreen  Arviso,  a  Navajo 
from  New  Mexico,  is  a  junior 
majoring  in  youth  leadership  and 
minoring  in  elementry  education. 
Doreen  participated  in  the  1979 
freshman  summer  orientation 
program  and  attended  BYU- 
Hawaii  campus  during  the  1981 
winter  semester. 

Ralph  Crane,  a  Cree  Sioux 
from  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada, 
is  a  senior  majoring  in  public 
relations.  Ralph  is  a  member  of 
the  Lamanite  Generation 
performing  group.  He  has  also 
served  a  two-year  mission  in  the 
Canada  Winnipeg  Mission. 

Debbie  Etcitty,  a  Navajo 
from  Kaibeto,  Arizona,  is  a  junior 
majoring  in  accounting  and 
minoring  in  Native  American 
studies.  Debbie  participated  in 
the  1979  BYU  freshman  summer 
orientation  program.  She  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Inter-tribal 
choir.  Debbie  enjoys  all  kinds  of 
sports  and  cooking. 

Jackie  Etcitty,  is  a  19-year- 
old  Navajo  from  Kiabeto, 
Arizona.  She  is  a  freshman 
majoring  in  business 
management.  Jackie  has 
participatied  in  the  1980  BYU 
freshman  summer  orientation 
program  and  attended  BYU- 
Hawaii  campus  during  the  1981 
winter  semester. 

Marie  Robbins  Morales,  a 
Navajo  from  Cameron,  Arizona, 
is  a  senior  majoring  in  public 
relations  and  minoring  in  Native 
American  studies.  Marie  was 
recently  married  to  Arthur 
Morales,  a  Hopi  from  Flagstaff, 
Arizona.  Marie  is  one  of  the 
associate  editors  for  this 
semester. 


Deanna  Maldonado  is  a  20- 
year-old  Alabama-Caushatta 
from  Livingston,  Texas.  Deanna 
is  a  freshman  majoring  in 
computer  programming.  She 
also  works  part-time  in  the 
Indian  Education  Department. 


Placement 
Alums  To  Hold 
Reunion  Dinner 

Former  Placement  Students  and 
Families: 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  a  Reunion-Banquet  for 
those  who  have  participated  in 
the  L.D.S.  Indian  Student 
Placement  Service. 

This  event  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  Oct.  16,  beginning  at  4 
p.m.  in  the  enclosed  lounge  of  the 
Wilkinson  Center  at  Brigham 
Young  University. 

Following  the  registration, 
from  4  to  5,  a  free  banquet  will  be 
held  at  6  p.m.,  with  a  testimony 
meeting  following  the  banquet 
and  program. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
attend  this  splendid  event. 

Faithfully  your  brother, 
Elder  Vaughn  J.  Featherstone 


Tami  Lyons,  a  Shoshone- 
Bannock  from  Salem,  Oregon,  is 
a  senior  majoring  in  business 
education  and  minoring  in  Native 
American  studies.  Tami  has 
worked  with  the  Eagle’s  Eye  for 
two  years.  She  is  also  a  former 
member  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation  and  the  Inter-tribal 
choir.  Tami  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Indian  Education 
Association  and  currently  serves 
as  a  Relief  Society  Homemaking 
counselor  in  the  3rd  Stake 
Lamanite  branch.  Tami  enjoys 
playing  the  piano,  snow  skiing, 
tennis  and  hiking. 

Herbert  Smith,  a  Navajo 
from  White  Horse  Lake,  New 
Mexico,  is  a  sophomore  majoring 
in  communications.  Herb  is 
currently  the  vice  president  of 
public  relations  for  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers  organization.  He 
has  served  a  two-year  mission  in 
the  New  Zealand  Wellington 
Mission  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Intertribal  choir. 

Instructor  for  the  newspaper 
is  Hal  Williams,  a  publicist  for 
BYU  Public  Communications 
now  beginning  his  fourth  year 
with  the  student  paper.  He 
devotes  hours  of  help  and 
guidance  to  the  Eagle’s  Eye  staff 
members. 

Dr.  Janice  Clemmer, 
assistant  professor  in  the  Indian 
Education  Department,  serves  as 
the  faculty  adviser  to  the 
Eagle’s  Eye. 


Eagle 's  Eye  Staff. 

P Co-Editors . Tami  Lyons  ^ 

Marie  Robbins  Morales 

Instructor . . .  Hal  Williams 

Adviser . Dr.  Jan  Clemmer 

Reporters . Deanna  Maldonado 

Herbert  Smith,  Debbie  and  Jackie  Etcitty 
Doreen  Arviso,  Ralph  Crane 
Cheryl  Attine 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  published  at  least 
10  times  a  year  at  a  subscription  rate  of 
$5.  Letters  to  the  editor,  news,  poems, 
cartoons  and  suggestions  should  be  sent 
to  The  Eagle’s  Eye,  360A  Brimhall  Build¬ 
ing,  Indian  Education  Department,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 


‘  By  H.  Crawford 
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Eagle’s  Eye 


Three  Students  Chosen 


Queens  For  Tribes 


The  dictionary  defines  a 
queen  as  “a  woman  foremost  or 
judged  to  be  foremost  among 
others  in  certain  attributes  or 
accomplishments.  ’  ’ 

Three  BYU  Indian  women 
were  able  to  successfuly  compete 
in  tribal  pageants  for  queen  titles 
and  earned  the  right  to  represent 
their  tribes  for  the  coming  year. 
These  queens  were  chosen  to  be 
representatives  at  various 
conventions  and  tribal  meetings 
held  throughout  the  states. 

Reigning  as  queens  are 
Minnie  Yahtin,  Barbara  Lujan 
and  Joann  Benally. 

Minnie  Yahtin 

“My  title  has  granted  me 
numerous  opportunities  to  travel 
here  and  abroad  to  meet  people, 
learn  about  myself,  and  gain  a 
better  prospective  of  the  things  I 
can  accomplish,”  states  Minnie 
Yahtin,  former  Miss  Warm 
SDrings  of  Warm  Springs,  Ore. 

Miss  Yahtin  held  the  title  of 
Miss  Warm  Springs  for  the  1980- 
81  year  and  recently  returned 
from  touring  Japan. 

Miss  Yahtin  relinquished  her 
title  as  Miss  Warm  Springs  in 
April  of  this  year  and  currently 
holds  the  title  of  First  Princess  to 
Miss  Indian  Northwest.  She 
participated  in  the  1979  Lamanite 
Summer  Orientation  Program  at 
BYU.  The  19-year-old  freshman 
is  majoring  in  business 
administration  and  minoring  in 
Native  American  studies. 

During  the  past  year,  Miss 
Yahtin  has  made  appearances  at 
numerous  national  conventions 
and  conferences.  A  few  of  these 
include  appearances  in  Dallas  for 
the  National  Indian  Education 
Association;  Spokane  for  the 
National  Congress  of  American 
Indians;  Portland  for  the 
Northwest  Indian  Education 
Convention;  Sacramento  for 
American  Indian  Days  and  BYU 
for  the  annual  Indian  Week  and 
Agricultural'Conference. 

“I  am  grateful  for  the 
unfailing  support  of  my  family 
over  the  duration  of  my  reign.  My 
family  has  indeed  been 
tremendous  support  to  me  in  my 
travels.  When  our  financial 
situation  seemed  bleak,  means  to 
meet  our  financial  needs 
miraculously  emerged,”  states 
Miss  Yahtin.  “My  mother  was  a 
tremendous  support  and  example 
to  me  during  my  reign.  She 
traveled  as  a  chaperone  and 
confidante  with  me.” 

Along  with  her  academic 
excellence  and  title  as  Miss 
Warm  Springs,  Miss  Yahtin  was 
chosen  to  represent  her  tribe  and 
the  students  of  her  area  to  tour 
Japan.  Miss  Yahtin’s  tour  of 
Japan  began  in  late  July  and 
extended  through  the  end  of 
August.  Complimenting  the 
serious  nature  of  Miss  Yahtin  is 
her  sense  of  humor.  With  a  smile, 
Miss  Yahtin  remarks,  “While  in 
Japan,  I  lost  weight  due  to  the 
highly  nutritious  diet  of  the 
Japanese  people.”  She  adds,  “I 
feel  tremendously  blessed  in 
having  the  opportunity  to  travel 
to  Japan  and  meet  the  Japanese 
people,  to  share  my  culture  as 
well  as  learn  from  theirs.  Many 
lasting  friendships  and  fond 
memories  were  established  while 
in  Japan.” 

Returning  to  BYU  this  fall, 
Miss  Yahtin  looks  forward  to 
completing  her  education.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Chesley  and 
Amelia  Yahtin  and  is  the  sixth  of 
11  children.  In  addition  to  her 


studies,  she  is  a  current  member 
of  the  Inter-Tribal  Choir.  Her 
hobbies  include  Indian  dancing, 
beadwork,  and  horseback  riding. 

Miss  Yahtin  concludes,  “Be 
yourself  and  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  that  come  your 
way.” 

Barbara  Lujan 

During  the  annual  “Taos 
Fiesta”  of  Taos  Pueblo,  N.M., 
held  July  24-27,  Barbara  Lujan 
was  crowned  the  first  Taos  queen 
to  reign  over  the  week’s 
festivities.  Miss  Lujan  will 
represent  the  tribe  for  the  1981-82 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  two  queens 
representing  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Spanish-American  people  of 
the  “Taos  Fiesta,”  a  third  queen 
was  chosen  for  the  first  time  to 
represent  the  Taos  Indian  people. 

“With  my  family’s 
encouragement  and  support,  I 
was  successfully  able  to  compete 
in  the  pageant,”  states  Miss 
Lujan.  “As  Miss  Taos  Pueblo,  I 
hope  to  be  a  good  example 
through  my  actions  and  deeds.” 

The  categories  in  the  pageant 
included  preparations  and 
delivery  of  a  public  speech, 
current  Indian  affairs, 
traditional  and  modern  dress, 
and  an  overall  general  knowledge 
of  history  of  the  Taos  people. 

Miss  Lujan  currently  serves 
on  the  1981-82  New  Mexico  State 
Advisory  Committee  for  Indian 
Youth.  The  committee  consists  of 
19  students  representing  tribes 
within  the  state.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee  is  to  assemble  to¬ 
gether  periodically  to  discuss 
pertinent  education,  community, 
and  civic  affairs  concerning 


JOANN  BENALLY  Miss  White  Mountain  Apache 


Indian  youth. 

“Indian  youth  need  to  realize 
the  importance  of  education. 
Once  they  realize  this,  they  need 
to  become  role  models  for  the 
younger  generation,”  states  Miss 
Lujan. 

She  is  a  junior  at  BYU, 
majoring  in  recreation 
management  with  a  minor  in 
physical  education. 

“In  selecting  a  college  to 
attend,  I  chose  BYU  through  the 
influence  of  John  and  Howard 
Rainer.  Upon  attending  BYU  for 
nearly  a  year,  I  strongly 
admonish  students  to  take 
advantage  of  the  financial 
support  granted  by  tribal 
agencies  specifically  for 
education.”  She  further  adds, 
“Each  student  should  realize 
what  BYU  has  to  offer  socially, 


spiritually  and  culturally.  The 
university  has  a  lot  to  offer  to 
each  individual.” 

Miss  Lujan  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lujan  and  is 
the  youngest  of  five  children.  She 
enjoys  tennis,  spending  time  with 
friends,  and  working  with 
pottery. 

Joann  Benally 

Representing  the  White 
Mountain  Apaches  of  Arizona  at 
the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians 

Convention/Pageant  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  on  Oct.  11-17 
will  be  Joann  Benally.  Miss 
Benally  was  crowned  Miss  White 
Mountain  Apache  1981-82  on  Aug. 
22  during  the  tribe’s  annual 
pageant. 


Miss  Benally,  a  freshman 
majoring  in  child  development 
and  minoring  in  Native  American 
studies,  will  interrupt  her  studies 
for  a  year  to  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  as  queen.  She  will 
travel  and  represent  her  tribe  at 
conventions,  tribal  meetings,  and 
inter-tribal  gatherings 
throughout  the  year. 

While  attending  BYU,  Miss 
Benally  was  a  participant  on  the 
1980  Summer  Orientation 
program  for  which  she  earned  a 
Citizenship  Award  and  was  a 
member  pf  Inter-Tribal  Choir 
under  the  direction  of  John 
Rainer. 

“During  my  reign  as  Miss 
White  Mountain  Apache,  I  want 
to  share  with  others  the 
importance  of  family  unity,”  she 
states.  “Many  times  problems 
begin  in  the  home.  My  family  has 
been  a  great  influence  and  help 
to  me;  but  most  important,  they 
support  me  in  whatever  I  choose 
to  do,”  she  adds.  She  continued, 
“During  the  pageant,  I  was  able 
to  learn  more  about  myself.  For 
this  experience,  I  realized  the 
need  to  believe  in  myself  -  and 
more  than  anything  else,  stay 
with  and  live  by  the  values  I 
believe  to  be  true.” 

Along  with  seven  other 
contestants,  Miss  Benally 
competed  in  evening  gown, 
talent,  panel  interviews,  and 
impromptu  question  categories. 

Miss  Benally’s  hobbies  and 
interests  include,  singing, 
dancing,  sewing,  crocheting, 
writing  poetry,  and  classical 
music.  Enthusiastically  she 
concludes,  “I  love  children  and  I 
like  to  talk.” 

“If  I  could  leave  an  idea 
worthwhile  for  the  young,  it 
would  be  to  find  yourselves  and 
follow  your  dreams  where  they 
may  lead  you  in  your  life.  But 
always  remember  your  best 
friend,  Heavenly  Father;  he  will 
help  you  attain  your  dreams.” 

This  summer,  Miss  Benally 
was  employed  with  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  forestry  station 
as  a  part-time  dispatcher  and 
secretary. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Guy 
and  Mary  Benally.  She  has  two 
brothers:  Mickey,  who  recently 
entered  the  Mission  Training 
Center  in  preparation  for  his 
mission  to  South  Dakota,  and 
Ricky;  and  two  sisters:  Julee 
Chaney  and  Lucy. 


MINNIE  YAHTIN 
Miss  Warm  Springs 


BARBARA  LUJAN 
Miss  Taos  Pueblo 


Miss  Benally  concludes,  “My 
ultimate  goal  is  to  achieve 
compassion  and  love  for 
everyone  -  just  as  others  have 
shown  me.” 


Sheep's  Bes 
Against  Coyotep* 
Indian  Dogs 


For  the  past  four  months,  Hal 
Black  has  been  going  to  the  dogs. 

The  Brigham  Young 
University  professor  of  Indian 
education  and  zoology  has  been 
collecting  information  about 
Indian  sheepdogs  which  could  be 
helpful  to  sheepmen  in  con¬ 
trolling  coyotes. 

After  studying  more  than  200 
dogs  in  sheep-goat  herds  in 
northern  Arizona  and 
southeastern  Utah,  Dr.  Black  is 
'convinced  that  these  “mutts”  on 
the  reservations  can  teach  Anglo 
sheepmen  plenty  about  protec¬ 
ting  herds  from  predators. 

“The  Indians  have  retained 
the  old  Spanish  techniques  of 
training  dogs  from  puppyhood  to 
remain  with  the  flocks  and  guard 
them  against  predators- 
especially  coyotes,”  Dr.  Black 
pointed  out.  “The  technique  is 
rather  straightforward  and 
simple,  consisting  of  placing 
puppies  with  the  sheep  herds  as 
soon  as  the  pups  can  walk.“ 

He  reported  that  Indians  of 
the  Southwest  (primarily  the 
Navajos)  discourage  children 
from  playing  with  the  pups  or 
taking  them  to  the  hogans 
< homes).  Thus,  the  puppies  are 
left  to  socialize  with  each  other 
and  the  sheep  and  goats. 

“The  critical  period  for 
developing  social  attachment  in 
dogs  is  from  about  6  to  10  weeks 
of  age,”  the  zoologist  said.  “The 
smells,  sounds  and  sight  of  sheep 
and  goats  are  all  stimuli  which 
help  the  dogs  form  somewhat 
permanent  social  bonds  to  the 
herds.  Wherever  the  sheep  go, 
the  dogs  also  go.” 

Dr.  Black  observes  that  there 
is  an  absence  of  aggression  by  the 
dogs  toward  the  sheep,  but  they 
are  defensive  towards  strange 
dogs,  coyotes  and  even  human 
intruders. 

The  professor’s  four-month 
study  this  summer  has  been 
funded  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  by  a  scientist  to  examine 
Indian  sheepdog  training 
techniques  and  evaluate  their 
effectiveness  for  reducing  losses 
to  coyotes. 

He  interviewed  nearly  100 
Indian  sheepmen  on  the  Navajo, 


Story  and  Photos  by  Hal  Williams 


Zuni  and  Acoma  Pueblo  reser¬ 
vations.  The  scientist  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  mixed-breed  dogs 
would  be  valuable  to  any 
sheepmen  willing  to  spend  the 
small  amount  of  time  necessary 
in  training  them. 

“Current  research  at  two 
other  locations  (northern  Idaho 
and  Massachusetts)  indicates 
that  large  Old  World 
livestock-guarding  dogs,  such  as 
the  Great  Pyrenees  and 
Komondor,  are  proving  useful  as 
coyote  deterrants  as  are  the 
Indian  mixed-breed  dogs,”  Dr. 
Black  reported.  “Numerous 
ranchers  throughout  the  United 
States  are  purchasing  the  large 
Old  World  dogs  for  ranch  work.” 

But  Dr.  Black  claims  that 
these  dogs,  used  traditionally  to 
protect  flocks  against  Old  World 
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Precious  water  is  pumped  by  windmill  on  the  Navajo  reservation  for  sheepherds  and  people  (top). 
Dogs  mingle  among  sheep  and  goats  on  open  rangeland,  always  guarding  against  coyotes. 


Dr.  Hal  Black  sees  how  submissive  the  young  pups  are  to  '  humans  as  two 
others  pay  little  attention  to  him. 


Dr.  Black  attempts  to  coax  a  guard-dog  to  him  without  success  after  the  sheep 
are  closed  in  the  corral  at  night. 


wolves,  may  represent  overkill 
for  coyote  management  because 
of  the  size  of  the  dogs. 

“A  rancher  who  employs  five 
or  six  small  mixed-breed  dogs 
may  get  better  protection  at  less 
cost  than  using  the  larger,  con¬ 
siderably  more  expensive  Old 
World  breeds,  although  both 
types  of  dogs  may  exemplify 
similar  guardian  behavior,”  the 
scientist  said. 

Dr.  Black  observes  that  when 
most  people  think  of  sheepdogs, 
they  usually  think  of  the  “her¬ 
ding”  type-dogs  which  save  the 
sheepherders  some  steps  by 
chasing,  nipping  or  barking  at  the 
sheep  to  change  their  direction  or 
hurry  their  movements. 

Livestock-guarding  dogs,  on 
the  other  hand,  perform  no 
herding  function.  They  wander 
among  the  flock  while  on  the 
rangeland  and  sleep  with  them  at 
bedding  sites  and  corrals. 
Therefore,  they  are  with  the 
sheep  on  a  24-hour  a  day  basis 
regardless  of  the  sheepherder’s 
presence. 

The  sheep’s  best  friends  are 


the  dogs. 

“Most  of  the  dogs  observed 
this  summer  are  typically  mixed- 
breed,  ranging  in  size  from  20  to 
45  pounds  and  having  a  wide 
variety  of  colors,”  Dr.  Black 
reported.  “About  70  percent  of 
the  dogs  he  observed  were  male, 
of  which  about  30  percent  had 
been  castrated.” 

He  said  that  despite  the 
higher  percentage  of  male  dogs, 
ranchers  said  females  function  as 
well  as  males. 

“Most  of  the  Indian  dogs 
receive  minimal  human  in¬ 
volvement  in  their  lives  com¬ 
pared  with  Anglo-owned  dogs. 
The  Indian  dogs  remain  with  the 
sheep  and  respond  to  coyote 
approaches  or  they  are  done 
away  with,”  Dr.  Black  said. 
“Few  commands  are  necessary 
because  the  dogs  have  formed 
strong  social  bonds  with  the 
sheep  and  goats  since  puppyhood. 
Therefore,  they  are  very  at¬ 
tentive  and  often  lick  the  noses  of 
the  flock  and  occasionally  frolic 
with  them.” 

Even  as  adults,  the  dogs  are 


not  handled  or  petted  by  family 
members.  In  fact,  some  could 
only  be  called  semi-domesticated 
because  they  can’t  be  easily 
caught  for  vaccinations. 

Dogs  with  the  Indian  herds 
usually  bark  at  coyotes  and  chase 
them  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
herds.  Few  coyotes  are  actually 
caught  and  killed  by  the  dogs. 

On  two  occasions  this 
summer,  Dr.  Black  watched 
coyotes  being  chased  from  the 
flocks  before  any  animal  was 
attacked. 

Some  Navajos  claimed  to 
have  better  dogs  in  previous 
years  compared  with  those  now 
with  their  herds,  while  others 
said  that  their  present  dogs  were 


better  than  others  they  had  ever 
had. 

“Regardless  of  the  esteem 
for  the  dogs,”  Dr.  Black  said, 
“they  are  considered  helpful  and 
an  integral  part  of  the  sheep 
ranching  business.” 

Table  scraps  are  often  fed  to 
the  Indian  dogs,  and  most  ran¬ 
chers  find  it  necessary  to  sup¬ 
plement  those  scraps  with 
commercial  dog  food. 

“It  costs  something  to  have 
these  dogs  around,  ”  the 
professor  said.  “Therefore,  the 
Indians  apparently  see  an 
economic  benefit  to  their 
families.  Many  use  the  sheep 
wool  and  angora  goat  hair  as  a 
cash  crop,  in  addition  to  selling 


Cinematographer  Grant  Williams  (hidden)  takes  a  closeup  of 
an  inquisitive  goat  as  BYU  student  Boyd  Nelson  watches. 


Goats  and  sheep  drink  together  after 
being  out  on  the  range  for  a  day  or  two. 


lambs  and  kids.  Most  families 
occasionally  eat  mutton  and  goat 
to  supplement  their  diet.  They 
appreciate  a  dog  that  reduces 
predation.” 


Dogs  sleep  right  in  the  corral  after 
guarding  the  herd  all  day. 


Dr.  Black’s  future  research 
will  seek  to  determine  what 
types  of  dogs  are  best  suited  to 
given  ranching  situations.  He 
also  intends  to  determine  proper 
ratio  between  numbers  of  dogs 
and  sheep  and  conduct  breeding 
experiments  between  purebred 
dogs  and  mongrels  in  an  attempt 
to  create  a  guarding  dog  which 
responds  effectively  toward 
covotes-the  primary  threat  to 
sheep  and  goat  ranchers  in  the 
United  States. 


Eagle’s  Eye 
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Anna  H.  Begay  discusses  with  BYU  student  Boyd  Nelson  problems  she’ll  Part  of  the  land  dispute  is  this  area  of  Coal  Mine  Mesa  now  used  by 

have  if  she  has  to  move  from  Coal  Mine  Mesa  area.  Navajos. 


Navajo- 

By  Herbert  Smith 

A  Navajo  man,  newly  arrived 
on  the  east  side  of  town,  bought  a 
house  in  late  1979  when  the  chilly 
winter  temperatures  required  the 
heat  be  turned  up  high.  Yet  when 
the  cool  mountain  air  of  summer 
came,  he  continued  receiving  a 
whopping  electric  bill. 

It  took  a  visiting  social 
worker  to  find  out  why. 

The  doors  and  windows  were 
wide  open,  sucking  in  the  great 
outdoors  as  the  man  tried 
desperately  to  rid  his  house  of  the 
warmth  from  the  heating 
system.  No  one  had  thought  to  tell 
this  man  (who’d  lived  his  life 
without  electricity)  how  to  turn 
off  the  heat. 

Another  Navajo  attended 
garage  sales  looking  for  furniture 
and  other  items  to  fill  the  empty 
rooms  of  his  newly  purchased 
home.  One  slick  Saturday  seller 
sold  the  Indian  a  used  vacuum 
cleaner  for  $350. 

Yet  another  Navajo  man 
became  enraged  when  he 
received  his  second  monthly 
telephone  bill.  He  thought  the 
payment  for  the  first  month 
guaranteed  service  forever. 

Life  used  to  be  less 
complicated  for  these  Navajos, 
who  once  loved  a  rugged  life  in 
hogans  with  dirt  floors,  without 
electricity,  or  running  water. 
They  often  spent  long  days  on  the 
desolate,  arid  reservation  land 
watching  their  sheep  graze. 

In  addition  to  this  simple 
lifestyle,  the  land  on  the  Navajo 
reservation  holds  a  deep  spiritual 
significance  that  keeps 
generations  living  in  the  same 
areas. 

But  in  1974,  Congress 
disrupted  all  that  when  it  wrote  a 
law  thousands  of  miles  away  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  attempting  to 
rectify  a  painful  land  dispute 
between  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
tribes  that  had  been  going  on  for 
nearly  a  century. 

In  1882,  President  Chester  A. 
Arthur  gave  the  Hopi  tribe  2.4 
million  acres  in  northeastern 
Arizona.  The  loosely  written 
language  of  that  land  award 
allowed  Navajos  in  the  area  to 
continue  living  on  Hopi  land.  It 
was  not  many  years  before  the 
Hopis  wanted  the  land  for 
themselves. 

In  a  compromise,  the  1974 
law  divided  1.8  million  acres  of 
land  equally  between  the  two 
tribes.  The  unwitting  victims  of 
that  law  are  109  Hopis  and 
between  6,000  and  9,000  Navajos, 
who’ve  lived  for  decades  on  each 


Hopi  Land  Dispute  Hi 


other’s  land.  Now  they  must 
leave  the  land  where  they  have 
deep  emotional  roots. 

To  ease  the  massive 
relocation,  the  federal 
government  is  buying  the  Indians 
$66,000  houses,  paying  their 
moving  expenses,  purchasing 
their  livestock  at  150  percent  of 
its  value  and  throwing  in  up  to 
$5,000  if  they  move  voluntarily 


before  1986. 

Different  lifestyles  of  the  two 
tribes  make  the  law  seem  less 
traumatic  for  the  Hopis.  The 
8,800-member  tribe  tends  to  live 
clusters  and  not  in  use  as  much 
land  for  subsistence.  The  newly 
acquired  900,000  acres  gives 
plenty  of  room  for  Hopis  living  on 
Navajoland  to  move  back  to  their 
own  reservation. 


But  for  the  displaced 
Navajos,  there  is  no  room  on 
their  16-million  acre  reservation 
encircling  the  Hopi  land. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  casual 
observer  to  believe  there  is 
nowhere  on  the  endless  expansive 
reservation  for  the  homeless 
Navajos.  But  the  tribe’s  semi- 
nomadic  lifestyle  demands 
hundreds  of  acres  for  sheep 


grazing  per  family.  With  155,000 
Navajos  having  a  claim  to  the 
reservation’s  16  million  acres  of 
rabbitbush,  dwarfed  cedars  and 
sagebrush,  there  is  little  extra 
room. 

And  rather  than  cooperate 
with  the  relocation  law  by  finding 
extra  room,  the  Navajo  tribal 
government  works  desperately  to 
have  the  law  repealed. 


Chronology 

600-1300  -  Hopis  settled  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  area. 

1500  -  Evidence  of  Navajo  settled  in  northwestern  New  Mexico 
area. 

1863  -  A  government  agency  for  the  Hopis  was  established  in 
Keams  Canyon. 

1868  -  The  U.S.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Navajos  under  which 
the  Navajos  were  granted  an  extensive  reservation  to  the  east  of 
what  was  to  become  the  executive  order  reservation  of  12-16-1882 
(1882  area). 

1863-1880  --  Executive  order  issued  adding  to  the  Navajo 
reservation  which  totaled  eight  million  acres  by  1880. 

1882  (Dec.  16)  President  Arthur  issued  an  executive  order  setting 
aside  a  reservation  of  approximately  2.5  million  acres  for  the  Hopis 
(Moquis)  -  “and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon.” 

-  This  order  did  not  include  the  Hopi  village  of  Moencopi  to  the 
west. 

-  Approximately  300  Navajos  were  living  within  this  area  at  the 
time  of  the  order. 

1890  -  U.S.  Troops  were  sent  to  Keams  Canyon  because  of  growing 
Hopi— Navajo  disputes  and  internal  Hopi  disputes  and  an  internal 
Hopi  dispute  in  the  village  of  Oraibi  over  a  new  school. 

1930  -  An  estimated  3,300  Navajos  were  living  within  the  1882  area. 

1931  -  (Feb.  7)  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  in  a  letter  to  a  special  Indian  Commission  who  had 
been  asked  to  make  a  recommendation  on  the  Navajo-Hopi 
problem,  effected  an  implicit  legal  settlement  of  all  Navajos  then 
residing  on  the  portion  of  the  1882  area  which  lies  outside  the 
exclusive  Hopi  section. 

1934  -  By  Congressional  action,  the  Navajo  reservation  boundries 
in  Arizona  were  established.  This  act  set  aside  land  for  the  benefit 
of  Navajos  and  -  “such  other  Indians  as  are  already  settled 
thereon.” 

-  This  included  the  Hopi  village  of  Moencopi  and  certain  Paiute 
Indians  whose  occupancy  dated  back  to  antiquity. 

1937  —  (Dec.  28)  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  signed  and 
promulgated  a  map  defining  land  management  districts 
established  within  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations  and  settling 
down  the  carrying  capacity  for  livestock  in  each  of  the  districts. 
The  Commissioner  noted  in  transmitting  this  action  to  the  field:  “It 
is  understood,  also,  and  it  should  be  clearly  explained  to  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  councils,  that  the  delineation  of  District  6  is  not  a 
delineation  of  a  boundary  for  the  Hopi  Tribe,  but  is  exclusively  a 
delineation  of  a  land-management  unit.” 


1943  -  (Apr.  24)  The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  approved  new 
boundaries,  and  carrying  capacity  for  Land  Management  Districts 
6.  A  statement  of  administrative  policy  concerning  the  use  of  this 
area  was  also  issued.  Total  land  area  in  District  6 :  631,000  acres. 

1958  -  Congress  enacted  a  jurisdictional  statue  authorizing  a  three- 
judge  U.S.  District  Court  to  adjudicate  the  conflict  claims  of  the 
tribes  to  the  1882  Area  lands  and  to  determine  the  relative  rights 
and  interests  of  the  tribes  to  the  land. 

1961  -  (Aug.  2)  Case  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  (Healing  vs. 
Jones). 

1962  -  (Sept.  28)  The  Court  handed  down  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
Healing  vs.  Jones.  The  court  decided: 

(1)  Neither  tribe  obtained  any  vested  rights  in  the  land  under 
the  1882  Executive  Order.  The  rights  were  vested  in  the  tribes  by 
the  1958  Jurisdictional  Act  and  there  upon,  became  protected  by  the 
5th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

(2)  By  a  1943  Administrative  action  establishing  a  grazing 
district  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Hopi  surrounding  the  Hopi 
villages,  the  Hopi  obtained  the  exclusive  right  subject  to  the  trust 
title  of  the  U.S.  to  that  area  known  as  Land  Management  District  6. 

(3)  Because  of  administrative  action  taken  between  1937-1943, 
the  Secretary  implicitly  settled  the  Navajo  tribe  within  the  1882 
reservation  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Order. 

(4)  The  Hopi  Tribe  and  the  Navajo  Tribe,  subject  to  the  trust 
title  of  the  U.S.,  have  a  joint,  undivided  and  equal  interest  in  the 
entire  1882  Executive  Order  reservation  outside  of  Land 
Management  District  6. 

(5)  The  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1958  did  not  confer  authority  on  the 
Court  partition  joint  interest  between  the  two  tribes. 

1963  -  (June  3)  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judgement  in  the 
case  of  Healing  vs.  Jones. 

1970  -  (Aug.)  District  Court  dismissed  the  Hopi  petition  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  tribal  control 
of  the  disputed  area. 

1971  -  (Dec.  3)  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  reversed 
the  District  Court  decision,  holding  that  the  District  Court  has 
authority  to  issue  a  writ  of  assistance  and  remanded  the  matter  for 
further  proceeding. 

1972  -  (May  22)  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  the  Navajo  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certioraro.  (Review  of  Lower  Court  decision). 

1972  -  (Oct.  14)  The  District  Court  issued  an  order’ directing  the 
Navajo  Tribe  to: 

(1)  Afford  Hopi  Tribe  its  proper  joint-use  of  the  disputed  area. 

(2)  Reduce  its  livestock  in  joint-use  area  of  half  of  the  carrying 
capacity. 

(3)  Administer  the  area  jointly  with  Hopi  Tribe. 

1972  -  The  Navajo  Tribe  appealed  from  the  Court’s  order  and  then 
at  the  Court  request  submitted  an  alternative  plan  to  implement 
that  order. 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Chief  Dan  George 

Left  Footprints 


Eagle’s  Eye 
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For  All  To  Follow 


(Eitor’s  Note:  Arliene  Williams, 
BYU  alumna  and  singer  and 
recording  star,  made  an  album 
“Proud  Earth”  with  Chief  Dan 
George.  She  became  very  close  to 
him,  and  she  and  producer  Stan 
Bronson  went  to  the  funeral  of 
Chief  Dan  George  recently  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  (Canada.  The 
Eagle’s  Eye  staff  requested  that 
she  write  a  tribute  and  her 
feelings  concerning  her 
association  with  the  noted  Indian 
actor  and  leader.  The  following  is 
her  story.) 

By  Arliene  Williams 
Chief  Dan  George  was  known 
as  Grandfather  to  many  of  us~ 
this  native  man  with  flowing 
white  hair  and  gentleness  in  his 
walk. 


ARLIENE  WILLIAMS 

NCAI  Plans 
38th  Annual 
Conference 

The  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  is  pleased  to 
announce  its  38th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  on  Oct,  11-16.  The  theme 
for  this  year’s  convention,  hosted 
by  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives,  is  “Spirit-Sovereignty- 
Survival.” 

The  convention  will  feature 
high-level  policymakers  from  the 
Reagan  Administration.  The 
Honorable  Samuel  Pierce, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  Smith,  Interior 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian 
Affairs;  the  Honorable  Dorcas 
Hardy,  HHS  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Development  Ser¬ 
vices;  the  Honorable  James 
DeFrancis,  Energy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  External  Affairs; 
and  the  Honorable  Frank  Ryan, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Education.  Mortan  Black- 
well,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Public  Liaison,  will 
attend  pending  approval  by  the 
White  House  Travel  Office. 

The  NCAI,  founded  in  1944,  is 
a  Washington,  D.C.  -based 
membership  organization, 
dedicated  to  securing  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  American 
Indians.  NCAI  represents  more 
than  150  tribal  governments  and 
monitors  congressional  and 
federal  activities  as  they  relate  to 
Indian  tribes. 


He  was  traditional,  yet  very 
much  at  home  in  this  modern 
world-because  as  he  taught  us  toi 
live  in  harmony,  so  did  he  live. 

I  once  asked  him  if  he  were 
ever  given  a  question  which  he 
could  not  answer,  what  would  he 
say?  Or  if  he  were  asked  to  do 
something  he  couldn’t  do  or  know 
not  how  to  do,  what  would  he  do? 

And  he  said,  “I  don’t  know!” 

“You  don’t  know?”  I  replied. 

And  he  smiled  and  calmly 
said  again,  “I  don’t  know.... 
There  is  no  shame,”  he  said,  “in 
simply  saying,  “I  don’t  know...  or 
T  can  not  for  I  know  not  how. 
First,  be  honest  with  yourself  and 
others,  then  go  on  from  there....” 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should 
remember  that  bit  of  advice  now, 
for  I  have  been  asked  to  write  in 
loving  memory  of  him  and  I  know 
not  how. 

How  can  I  tell  you  how  it  was 
to  have  sat  at  his  feet  to  hear  his 
words  of  wisdom  and  to  be  caught 
up  in  story  with  him. 

How  can  I  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  moment  when  I 
once  saw  him  open  his  heart  in 
song  and  shed  tears  of  love  and 
concern  for  his  people. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
share  with  you  just  how  I  knew 
him.  We  all  knew  him  to  be 
special-a  one  of  a  kind. 

He  was  a  great  human  being 
who  stood  with  the  greatest  of  our 
leaders.  He  had  depth  to  his 
character  and  could  discern 
better  than  anyone  I’ve  ever 
known. 

I  will  always  remember  the 
day  he  sat  me  down  and  pur¬ 
posely  asked  if  I  knew  at  all  the 
possibility  I  had  of  going 
professional  with  my  music  or  if  I 
had  even  ever  given  it  much 
thought.  Before  I  could  say 
anvthing,  he  read  the  answer 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  saying, 
“T  knew  it!  ...  You  had.. .you  know 
you  can... but... you  may... or  you 
may  not!” 

How  could  I  have  explained  it 
to  him  in  so  few  words  as  he  so 
easily  did  and  how  can  I  now  pass 
it  on  to  you  so  you  would  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  him  as  I 
do. 

Attending  his  funeral,  I 
watched  as  an  eagle  circle  to  bid 
him  farewell.  I  watched  as  a  flock 
of  chickadees  salute  him  after  the 
final  prayer  was  uttered.  I 
watched  as  he  was  placed  back 
into  the  arms  of  Mother  Earth 
and  was  reminded  of  his  words : 
“In  the  midst  of  a  land  without 
silence,  you  have  to  make  a  place 
for  yourself.  Those  who  have 
worn  out  their  shoes  many  times 
know  where  to  step.  It  is  not  their 
shoes  you  can  wear-only  their 
footsteps  you  can  follow.” 

Well,  Grandfather’s  passing 
seems  as  if  in  a  dream-but  the 
indelible  impression  he  left  are 
footprints  in  the  Earth  for  us  to 
follow. 

And  the  place  he  made  for 
himself  is  the  rightful  place  for 
“The  Chief.” 

He  sang  his  song  of  life  well 
and  achieved  his  purpose  beyond 
his  human  strength  that  left  for 
us,  his  grandchildren,  the  warm¬ 
th  of  love  and  humble  dignity. 

It  was  he  who  said,  “It  is 
good  to  live.  It  is  good  t< 
die. ’’(Some  of  these  quotes  ar< 
from  his  book,  “My  Hear 
Soars.”) 


Chief  Dan  George,  who  won  a  Grammy  nomination,  spoke  at  BYU  a  few  years  ago  during  Indian 
Week.  Professor  Wallace  M.  Barrus  took  this  portrait  while  theactor  was  here.  _ _ 


TROY  WOODWARD 

Student  Given 
Indian  Name 
At  Ceremony 

Troy  Woodward,  BYU 
freshman  and  foster  son  of  Paula 
Dustin  of  St.  Mary,  Mont.,  was 
given  an  Indian  name  mid-July  at 
the  North  American  Indian  Days 
ceremonies. 

“Ninaistako”,  (Mountain 
Chief)  was  the  Indian  game  given 
by  Dr.  George  Ruhle  who  wanted 
to  bestow  his  name  to  Woodward 
because  of  his  exemplary  life.  Dr. 
Ruhle  is  Glacier  Park’s  first  chief 
naturalist  dating  from  1928-1940. 

“The  greatest  honor  one  may 
receive  is  to  be  given  an  Indian 
name  by  a  direct  descendant  of 
Mountain  Chief,”  said 
Woodward.  Leonard  Mountain 
Chief,  grandson  of  the  original 
Mountain  Chief,  acted  as  a 
witness  to  the  American  Days 
ceremony  officiated  by  Earl  Old 
Person,  tribal  chairman. 

Woodward,  18,  is  a 
Blackfeet/Cree  Indian.  His 
undergraduate  major  is  political 
science.  At  a  later  date,  he  plans 
to  attend  the  J.  Reuben  Clark 
Law  School  at  BYU. 

He  was  born  in  Babb,  Mont., 
and  graduated  from  Cardston 
(Alberta)  High,  this  spring  with 
honors  in  French  and  a  3.75  GPA. 

Woodward  is  the  sdn  of  Viola 
Cassidy  and  Marvin  Woodward. 
He  is  the  second  to  the  oldest  of 
six  children.  Woodward  resides 
at  Heleman  Halls,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  20th  Ward,  4th 
Stake.  He  currently  serves  as 
assistant  ward  clerk.  Future 
plans  for  him  include  a  full-time 
mission  sometime  next  year. 


Chronology  of  Events  . .  contd.  from  pg.  e 

1973  -  (Apr.  23)  The  Court  rejected  that  Navajo  plan  and  adopted 
the  U.S.  plan  for  achieving  true  joint  use  of  disputed  area. 

1973  -  (July)  Hopis  petitioned  the  Court  to  cite  the  Navajo  for 
contempt  of  court  as  a  result  of  noncompliance  with  the  court  order 
on  four  specific  items: 

1.  Removal  of  livestock 

2.  Decision  of  rental 

3.  Exchange  of  documents 

4.  New  construction 

1973  -  (Dec.  1)  The  Government  petitioned  the  Court  for  one 
additional  year  to  comply  with  the  10-14-72  order.  Navajos  joined  in 
this  petition  with  request  of  two-year  extension. 

-  Court  denied  the  request  for  additional  time. 

1974  -  (May  29)  The'Uourt  found  Chairman  MacDonald  and  the 
Navajo  Tribe  guilty  of  contempt  in  failing  to  reduce  the  live¬ 
stock  and  in  failing  to  control  new  construction  within  Joint-Use 
area. 

-  Until  livestock  are  reduced  to  a  specified  number,  the 
Navajos  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $250  per  day. 

1974  -  (Dec.  22)  President  signed  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Settlement 
Act  (P.L.  93-531)  which  ended  the  two-year  legislative  struggle  to 
settle  this  dispute. 

•  1977  -  (Feb.  10)  Judgment  to  Partition,  signed  by  Judge  Walsh. 

1977  -  (March  11)  Federal  District  Court  Order  and  Injunction 
against  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  given 
exclusive  responsibility  and  jurisdiction  on  all  matters  relating  to 
livestock  reduction,  range  restoration,  fencing,  monumenting, 
surveying,  and  grazing  control. 

1978  -  (Nov.  30)  Federal  District  uourt  Order  basically  comprised 
of  four  parts:  (1)  Total  permits  issued  to  Navajos  awaiting 
relocation  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  carrying  capacity; 
(2)  No  permit  for  grazing  may  be  issued  to  any  Navajo  who  was  no* 
grazing  livestock  at  the  time  of  the  decree  of  partition;  (3)  If  an; 
Navajo  permit  holder  discontinues  grazing  for  any  reason,  his 
permit  shall  be  cancelled  and  no  new  permit  shall  be  issued.  Also, 
the  number  of  animals  by  the  number  covered  by  the  cancelled 
jpermit;  (4)  Secretary  expected  to  lillegently  pursue  full 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  prohibiting  overgrazing  and 
trespassing  by  livestock  of  the  permit  holders.  The  Secretary  will, 
under  his  law  enforcement  authority,  see  to  it  that  persons  and 
property  of  members  of  both  tribes  are  protected  lawfully  within 
the  respective  grazing  areas. 

1979  -  (Apr.  18)  Entry  of  the  final  judgment  of  partition  by  the 
Federal  Court. 

1980  -  (July  8)  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Amendments 
Act  (P.L.  96-503)  becomes  law.  Emphasized  three  points:  (1); 
Abolished  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  BIA  in  Flagstaff,  Ari.  ;j 
(2)  Transferred  Administrative  Office  program  responsibility  to 
Phoenix  and  Navajo  area  offices;  (3)  Authorized  tribal  jurisdiction 
of  partitioned  areas  to  become  effective  Apri’  18, 1981. 

1980  -  (Oct.9)  Secretarial  Order  No.  3057  signed.  Transfers} 
■Administrative  jurisdiction  over  land  partitioned  to  the  Navajo  ancj 
jHopi  tribes  to  the  Navajo  and  Phoenix  Area  Offices. 

1981  -  (Mar.  13)  Hopi  Tribe  files  in  Federal  District  Court 
challenging  Secretarial  Order  No.  3057. 


